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The Winged St. John the Baptist 
Two Examples in American Collections 

By Walter Haring 

There have recently been on exhibition in Princeton two icons which are of 
considerable interest chiefly because of the representation upon each of a winged figure of 
St. John the Baptist. One, a Russian icon, is the gift of Professor Allan Marquand to the 
Princeton University Art Museum. The other is a Greek icon in the possession of 
Professor Emerson Swift of the University of Michigan. Although they are of minor 
artistic value, they are interesting as survivals of the forms which Byzantine painting 
developed in the Middle Ages and which the preservative power of religious thought in 
the Orient kept practically unchanged. And like most of the paintings of the Orthodox 
church they should be regarded, not as ends in themselves, but as the means for the 
expression of a religious idea. The artists are theologians and they repeat old forms 
because these still adequately express the living religious thoughts of the people. It is 
this constancy which differentiates the art of the Eastern church from that of the Western 
church. Even in the painters' guides is this difference manifest, those of the Western 
church being concerned with colors, technique, aesthetics, those of the East only with 
iconography. So that in spite of the gradual infiltration of Renaissance and modern 
elements the art of the Orthodox church retains always that primitive quality which is its 
chief charm. 

The icon in the Princeton museum (Fig. 1) is a small wooden panel (10% by 14% 
inches) thickly painted in tempera with dark colors. Orange, dull red, and gold are 
sparingly used on a black ground, while the high lights are picked out in white. Inscrip- 
tions in old Slavonic label each scene and figure. In the center is the "Holy Prophet 
John the Baptist/' clad in the customary cameFs-hair tunic with an overmantle, and 
wearing very graceful wings. In his left hand he holds a charger in which lies the Christ 
Child, while with his right hand he invites you to " Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. This is he of whom I said, after me cometh a man which is 
preferred before me : for he was before me " (John i, 29-30) . Above his head is the ' ' Lord 
of Sabbaoth" holding the globe of the world from whom descends the dove of the Holy 
Spirit in a circular glory. In the upper left corner "The Archangel Gabriel announces to 
Zacharias the birth of John." Below is the " Birth of St. John Baptist," and "The Holy 
St. John baptising." In the upper right corner the baptism of Christ is inscribed 
"Manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ." Below one sees the executioner "Cutting off 
the head of the truth-telling St. John the Forerunner," and in the lower corner, the 
"Discovery of the head of the truth-telling St. John the Forerunner." 

A St. John with wings is an interesting departure from the normal, and I have here 
attempted to suggest an origin for the type and to indicate briefly its development. 
Justification for the attachment of these angelic appendages to the Baptist is to be found 
in the words of Malachi (iii, 1), "Behold I will send my messenger (angellos), and he shall 
prepare the way before me." In Matthew (xi, 10) we are told that this prophecy referred 
to John; "For this is he of whom it is written, Behold I send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before thee." An interesting dispute arose ever th 
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character of John because of the appellation "angellos." St. Gaudentius of Brescia, who 
came from the Orient, said, "The most holy Precursor, John the Baptist, is declared 
angel, apostle, most holy prophet of our Lord Saviour.' ' An unknown author of the 
seventh century, whose works appear in the collections of Francisco Combesis, writes that 
John the Baptist may be compared with celestial beings for a double reason: he receives 
the "name of angel because of his mission and announcement, and because of his accurate 
imitation of an angeFs method of life.^ Paschasius Ratbertus writes of the dispute over 
the character of St. John and tells of certain ones of the gnostic sects who heretically 
declared John to be a "human angel/ ' Cyril of Alexandria refuted and exploded their 
arguments, says Ratbertus, in his commentary on John, saying, "Therefore the Holy 
Baptist John called Angel by the voice of God, is not in fact an angel by nature, but one 
sent to announce and cry out — Prepare the way of the Lord." 1 

In the Latin church the dispute over the character of John seems to have been thus 
ended, and his representations as a winged creature are exclusively Eastern and of the 
Orthodbx church. 

The earliest pictured representation of John the Baptist as an angel to which I have 
found reference is mentioned by Paciaudi, together with a curious legend. 

In the city of Perpignan (Department of Rousillon, in the Pyrenees) there is still a 
tradition that in 1323 a young pilgrim, totally unknown to the people, deposited a wooden 
shrine, containing a relic of the Baptist, in the Dominican Convent of that city, while on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella. He left it with the prior, Fr. Petrus de Alenia, an exemplary 
man, with instructions to preserve it against his return, failing which it should belong to 
the convent. Refusing to disclose his name he departed, nor was he ever heard from 
again, though many inquiries were made. Wherefore the citizens, thinking that he was 
an angel, venerated the shrine as a gift from heaven. 

Within the wooden box was the left hand and arm of the holy Baptist up to the 
elbow, very perfect and lifelike in flesh ar^d bone, except for the last joint of the thumb, 
"which a certain queen, while pretending to worship, stole away by biting it off, and which 
is today worshipped in the Dominican Convent of Urchel." 

The front face of the casket was colored and on it was painted the image of the 
Precursor. On his back he wore large wings "which showed him able to fly into the 
sublime by violent reverberation thereof.' ' His right hand held a book to his breast on 
which were inscribed these words, "Cry out, Oh Precursor, minister of the word, and with 
repentance show forth the nature of mortals." Between his feet these other words, 
"What shall we call you? Prophet, Angel, Apostle, or Martyr?" And, lest this picture 
give rise to perverse opinions concerning the nature of John, the author prudently wrote 
upon the box a poem of eighteen verses in which he says, 

" Wings thou bearest, as though equal to the Angels; 
Being material, yet beyond matter, as the Saviour says." 

"In his right hand he holds a salver on which is placed his decapitated head, so that, 
however atrocious and violent was his exit from life he might be recalled in the minds of 
believers." 2 

That the reliquary was of Eastern facture is indicated by the inscriptions, which 
were in Greek. Its existence at Perpignan in the fourteenth century is attested not only 

J The above discussion is found in Paciaudi, Antiquitates Christiana, Vol. Ill, De Cultu S. Ioannis Baptistce, 
Rome, 1775, p. 192. 

2 Paciaudi, op. cit., p. 194. Acta Sanctorum, Vol. V, p. 663. 
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by legend but by numerous references to it, the earliest of which dates in 1407 and speaks 
of it as having " wrought many great miracles in curing ills." 1 

At this early period the Perpignan reliquary is, as far as I know, a solitary repre- 
sentative of the type, 2 but in the sixteenth century and later the examples are numerous. 
They may be grouped into three general classes. 

In the first class, of which examples are most numerous, the Baptist is a frontal 
figure like the figures on the Perpignan reliquary and the Princeton icon. To the sixteenth 
century has been assigned an interesting half-length Baptist of this type in the Tretiakov 
Gallery in Moscow (Fig. 3), which is like the Princeton icon in that the Baptist bears the 
Christ Child on a charger. 3 Similar to this is another half-length figure of the Baptist on 
one panel of a carved ivory triptych which is described in the Tresor de Numismatique et de 
Glyptique as being in the Vattemare Collection 4 (Fig. 4). It may be of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. Of the seventeenth century is a panel in the Vatican Museum. 6 
On it is painted a full-length figure of the Baptist with more widely spreading wings. He 
holds the usual scroll and a charger containing his head. Near him, on his left, is a small 
tree and driven into its base is a hatchet. The symbol refers to the words of the Baptist 
in Matthew iii, 10: "And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the tree: therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire." The 
type is continuous. In the nineteenth century it appears on a panel by Ivanov, on which 
the Baptist holds only the scroll. 6 

A curious difference may be noticed in the examples cited. In some the Baptist holds 
his head in a charger and in others, in a similar charger, he holds the Christ Child. The 
former representation is the usual one, and it is explained in the quaint words of Paciaudi 
that I have already cited. In such pictures the customary scroll bears the words, " Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." The second variant is somewhat mystifying, 
and may have arisen, it seems to me, from a confusion between the Eastern and Western 
methods of depicting the Baptist. In the Latin church, as early as the twelfth century, 
John is frequently represented holding a lamb in his left arm, and a scroll or banner with 
the words, "Ecce Agnus Dei." Western influence may be responsible for the substitution 
of the Child (the Lamb of God) for the head. The conservatism of the art of the Orthodox 
church would account for the retention of the charger as a receptacle for the Child. Some- 
times this motif is curiously detached and represented apart from the Baptist. In a 
Russian icon reproduced by Likhatcheff 7 the Christ Child lies in a charger on a table, 
while over him hovers a seraph, and angels guard the curious cradle. 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Vol. V, p. 664. 

2 In the Journal Asiatique, 11th series, 1913, no. 2, p. 604, under the heading of "Charakan or Charaknots," a 
" Collection of Hymns of the Armenian Church/' a winged John the Baptist is described as figuring in a miniature 
from a series illustrating the life of Christ (Mechitharists Library, Vienna, MS. 986, Fol. 219, verso). The represen- 
tation is of John the Baptist in the desert. He wears wings and. carries a scroll in his left hand while he gestures with 
his right. The figure is evidently of the frontal type, similar to the one described by Paciaudi. The work is dated, 
by the author of the article cited, in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The occurrence of the figure at such a date, 
in a collection of hymn illustrations, fits very well with my suggestion as to the origin of the type. 

3 Ernst Wasmuth, Orbis Pictus, Altrussische Kunst, Fig. 43. 

4 Tresor de Numismatique et de Glyptique, Paris, 1868, Bas-Reliefs, Part II, PI. 3. 

5 Mufioz, UArt Byzantin a V Exposition de Grottaj errata, Rome, 1906, p. 70, Fig. 38. 

6 Likhatcheff, Materiaux pour VHistoire de VIconographie Russe, St. Petersburg, 1908, PI. CCCXXXIII, No. 653. 
I have found numerous references to the occurrence of this type in Greek Menologia, but to none of these illuminations 
am I able to assign a date. Paciaudi refers to a class of Greek Menaea containing this illustration, first issued in 
Venice in printed form in 1625 (op. cit., p. 191). Other Russian examples of this type may be found in Likhatcheff, 
op. cit., PL CCCXXXIX, No. 665; PI. LXXIV, No. 120; PI. XI, No. 19 (in the Vostriakov Coll., Moscow). A 
Greek example is illustrated in Likhatcheff, op. cit., PI. XI, No. 18. Baumstark, Oriens Christianus, Vol. V, 1915, 
p. 288, tells of two examples which are in a Coptic church in Jerusalem. 

7 Likhatcheff, op. cit, PI. CCXXV, No. 625. 
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In the second class of winged Baptists there is usually a rocky landscape background 
in which St, John is represented in profile, and looks upward to where, in a glory, God the 
Father appears. This type is well illustrated by a painting in the Galleria Antica e 
Moderna in Florence (Fig. 2). The severed head appears in a charger on one side, and 
on the other, the axe at the root of the tree. At the feet of the Baptist flows a river. 
This, together with the posture of John, causes Muiioz to suggest that it is a derivative 
from the scene of the Baptism of Christ. 1 The use of a winged St. John in a scene of the 
Baptism on an old processional cross lends support to this theory. 2 

In the third class the Baptist is merely an incidental figure in a large scene. Examples 
of this type are not uncommon. It seems to be a later development. A traditionally 
painted Nativity of the Baptist in a Russian collection has in the background a large and 
fine winged Baptist, who, very curiously, seems to preside over his own birth 3 (Fig. 6). 

A possible origin for this custom of representing the Baptist with wings has been 
suggested to me by the facts that it does not appear until the fourteenth century and that 
in this century there was in Byzantine art a developing tendency to render literally the 
images evoked by the sacred liturgy and hymns. Many new motifs appear at this time. 
The Acathistus Hymn inspired strange compositions and even the Divine Liturgy became 
a subject for painters. 4 In such a century in the East a literal representation of the 
Baptist as an "angellos" would be a natural invention. The type became quite common 
Uy the seventeenth century and the Baptist was so represented in the Podlinnik (Painters' 
Manual) of Siia. 5 It is found principally in Greece and Russia, though not uncommonly 
in Orthodox Palestinian churches. 

About the scenes surrounding the central figure in the Princeton icon little can be said. 
They are the traditional subjects traditionally rendered. Curious baroque elements appear 
in some of the scenes, such as the Nativity of John, in the introduction of heavy curtains. 
All but the last scene are based upon the biblical story. The picture of the discovery of 
the head of John is based upon a legend mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle under the date 
453. It is charmingly given in the Golden Legend, as Englished by William Caxton. 

After the excution of John, Herodias, fearing lest he should rise again should his 
head be buried with his body, took the head and buried it in Jerusalem, secretly, near the 
dwelling of Herod. "In the time of Marcian the prince, which was the year of Our Lord 
three hundred and fifty-three, John showed his head to two monks that were come to 
Jerusalem. And then they went to the palace which was longing to Herod and found the 
head of S. John wrapped in an hair, and as I suppose, they were of the vestments that he 
ware in the desert. And then they went with the head toward their proper places. 
And as they went on their way a poor man which was of the city of Emissene came and 
f ellowshipped with them, and they delivered him the bag in which was the holy head. Then 
this man was warned in the night that he should go his way and flee from them with the head, 

^unoz, Rivista d'Arte, Vol. VI, 1909, p. 113. 

2 Paciaudi, op. cit., p. 63. Another example of the type may be found in Likhatcheff, op. cit., PL LXXIII, 
No. 118. Baumstark, Romische Quartalschrift, Vol. XIX, 1905, p. 205, tells of an example in the 1905 Grottaf errata 
exhibition of Italo-Byzantine art. 

3 Likhatcheff, op. cit., PI. CXVIII, No. 209. Other examples of this type may be found in ibid.: PL CLIII, 
No. 267 (Omnis Caro Sileat — in the Church of the Intercession of the Rogojski Cemetery, Moscow); PL CCLXV, 
No. 492 (Icon of All the Saints — in the above-mentioned church) ; PL CCLXIV, No. 490 (Creation of the World— 
in the Museum of the Ecclesiastical Academy in Kiev); PL CLXXXI, No. 313 {Au Tombeau); Baumstark, op. cit., 
tells of two Deesis pictures at the Grottaferrata exhibition in which winged Baptists appear. The Catalogue of 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Paintings in the Fogg Art Museum gives a winged St. John in a Presentation of the 
Virgin. Doubtful representations are mentioned in Strzygowski, Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache, Vol. XL, 1902, 
PL II, 3, and in Innitzer, Johannes der Tdufer, p. 465, Note 3. 

4 Diehl, Manuel d'Art Byzantin, Paris, 1910, p. 778. 

5 Munoz, UArt Byzantin, p. 70, Fig. 39. 
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Fig. 3 — Moscow, Tretiakov Gallery: 
Russian Painting 



Fig. 4 — Paris, Vattemare Collection: 
Panel of a Carved Ivory Triptych 








Fig. 5 — Ann Arbor, Collection of Professor Emerson Swift: Greek Icon 
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and so he went with the head, and brought it into the city of Emissene. And there as 
long as he lived he worshipped the head in a cave, and had always good prosperity. And 
when he should die he told and showed it to his sister, charging her to tell it to nobody by 
her faith, and she kept it all her life, as he had done tofore long time. After that, long 
time, the blessed John Baptist made revelation of his head to S. Marcellus, monk, that 
dwelled in that cave." Here follows the vision of Marcellus. "And the night following 
as he slept, there came a man to him which awoke him, and when he was awakened he saw 
a right fair star which shone amidst of the cell throughout the house. And he arose and 
would have touched it, and it turned suddenly on that other side. And he began to run 
after it till that the star abode in the place where the head of S. John was, and there he 
dalf and found a pot, and the holy head therein." This is the scene that is represented 
on the icon. "And a monk that would not believe that it was the head of S. John, laid 
his hand upon the pot, and forthwith his hand burned and cleaved so to the pot that he 
could not withdraw it therefrom in no manner, and his fellows prayed for him. And 
then he drew off his hand, but it was not whole. And S. John appeared to him and said: 
When my head shall be set in the church, touch thou then the pot and thou shalt be whole, 
and so he did and received his health, and was whole as it was tofore." 

The conservatism of late Russian art makes dating hazardous, and it is impossible 
to say more than that this icon is of the eighteenth century. The style of the figures on 
Russian icons changes considerably during the seventeenth century. Earlier than this the 
figures are angular and distorted. The Baptist is represented as an uncouth creature with 
disheveled hair and stiff garments. The change is to a smoother type with oval face and 
well-combed hair, and by the eighteenth century this transformation is complete. I have 
illustrated a section of an eighteenth-century icon of "Saint Alexis, Man of God" (Fig. 7). 1 
In the glossy, wooden flesh parts, the slick hair and tightly curled beard, the drapery 
schematically drawn over the right leg, the snail-shell clouds above with Christ in a 
conventionally outlined glory, I find close parallels to the Princeton icon. 

The Greek icon belonging to Mr. Swift (Fig. 5) is very different in appearance and 
technique. It is a small wooden triptych (103/2 by 8}i inches) surfaced and moulded with 
plaster. The painting is on a gold ground — thin red and green tempera for the draperies, 
marked in black lines, and a heavy gray-brown for the flesh parts with gray-green beards. 

The central panel of the triptych represents the Trinity with God the Father on the 
right wearing the nimbus significant of the Trinity — a triangle within a circle, three person?, 
yet one God. On his right is Christ and above them the dove of the Holy Ghost. They 
sit, quite self-consciously, upon cumbersome clouds. Above, in the corners, are tiny 
winged cherub heads, an amusing Renaissance element. On the door to the right is St. 
John winged. He is clad as usual in a hair garment. At his feet is an indistinguishable 
object, perhaps his head or the axe customarily represented with him. On the left door 
the worn inscription names the figure as Saint Charalampos, who should be represented, 
according to the Mt. Athos Painters 7 Manual, as a priest with a long pointed beard, 
divided in two parts. 2 This saint was a protector against plagues, and about his worship 
is this interesting story. 

"In 1792 a column was erected near the Piraeus road in this way. Forty women 
who had been married once collected a sum of money, with which they purchased a cart 
and a silver vessel. To the cart they yoked twin calves, and made three circuits of the 
place; then they wrote down all sicknesses and put the list into the silver vessel. Beside 

1 Iikhatcheff, op. cil, PI. CCCXXXVI, No. 660. 

2 Denys de Fourna, Manuel d'Iconographie Chretienne, St. Petersburg, 1909, pp. 199 269, 292. 
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the wall on the Piraeus road they dug deep, and put the cart, the vessel, and the sacrificed 
calves into the hole, placing a column on top. This ceremony was performed in honour 
of St. Charalampos. In 1835 the column was dug up and all these things were found 
beneath it. The buried articles were believed to give the column its miraculous power, 
and henceforth the people could bind their sicknesses to it." 1 

The presence of this saint on the same panel with St. John the Baptist is interesting 
in the light of the fact that St. John too was a healing saint and likewise was worshipped 
in connection with a column. 

"St. John was a doctor and healed especially fevers. He lived as a hermit and did 
much good. When he was about to die he set up a column, and to the foundation he 
bound all diseases with different kinds of coloured silks — fever with yellow silk, measles 
with red silk, and other diseases with other colours. When he had dug very deep, he put 
the column on top, and said: 'When I die, let any sick man come and bind a silk thread 
to the column with three knots according to the colour of his illness, and let him say: 
"St. John, I bind my diseases, and the favour will be yours if you rid me of it." And he 
will be cured/ " 2 

John the Baptist is still worshipped by a single column, and in the church of St. John 
of the Column in Athens there is behind the iconostasis in the sanctuary a single column 
which projects through the roof. It is the most important part of the chapel and when 
fevers and diseases are prevalent the column is thickly covered in the prescribed manner. 

Although it is quite apart from our subject, it is interesting to speculate upon the 
origin of this curious use of the column in the worship of St. John. In Greece, especially, 
was the Baptist the successor of Adonis in popular cult, and many of the pagan rites of 
Adonis are continued in his worship. It may well be that here is another survival of the 
cult of Adonis and that the Adonic symbol of fertility and health has become the health- 
giving monument to St. John. 

This little triptych, devoted to health-giving saints, is probably not earlier than the 
nineteenth century, though its style would permit it to be dated a century earlier. It is 
another illustration of the persistence of types in the Orthodox church. 

That it is still the custom to represent the Baptist with wings I learned from Mr. 
J. Donald Young who recently saw in the little wayside chapel of Hagio Spirido in Attica 
on the road from Porto Germano to Vilia, such a figure on the iconostasis, which must 
date within the last thirty years. 

Hamilton, Greek Saints and their Festivals, p. 71. 
2 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 66. 
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